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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. || “Let us see this fine scrawl,” said his father, taking up|} The father in another letter to his friend at Salzburg 

— = ||the sheet full of notes, which could searcely be deciphered || writes : “ You will scarcely believe me when I tell you how 

To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. | for the blots of ink, and was at first inclined to laugh heartily |! graciously we have been received. ‘The empress took Wolf 

— lat the labors of his son. But as he read he became silent ;, gang on her lap, and kissed him heartily.” With all this he 


GeyxtTLemeN—In looking over the previous numbers of (the apparent confusion disappeared, and what had seemed | was a complete child. ‘ine day on a visit to the empress, 
your journal, I observed a very interesting memoir of Rossini, a chaotic assemblage of blots, grew, upon perusal, into a sys little Mozart was led into her presence by the two princesses, 
whose brilliant compositions are now the admiration of the tematic composition. one of whom was afterwards the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
city. From the sudden impulse with which the artof music | Tears swelled in the father’s eves, as turning to a profes- nette. Being unaccustomed to the smoothness of the floor, 
has progressed in this community, I read it with more than | sional friend he exclaimed, in a tone of joy and wonder,| his foot slipped and he fell. One of the princesses took no 
ordinary interest, and it occurred to me that many, besides my- |“ Look, every thing is composed according to the strictest! notice of the accident, but the other, Marie Antoinette, lifted 
self, would be pleased with brief sketches of the most eminent | rules—it is a pity that the piece cannot be made use of, but it), him up, and consoled him; upon which he said to her in his 
musical con posers. Permit me, therefore, to enclose to you, | is too difficult ; nobody would be able to play it.” | childish accent, “ you are very good—lI will marry you.” On 
for publication, the following outline biography of Mozart, “It is a concerto,” replied the infant, “and must be well this being related to the empress, she asked him how he came 
the offsprings of whose wonderful genius are frequently re- || studied before it can be properly played.” Then, sitting down | to make this resolution. He answered, “ from gratitude; she 
presented in our theatres. It has just appeared in the London ||to the piano, he continued, * This is the style in which it | was so kind to me.” Here was another instance of that ten- 
Musical Bijou, is fresh from the pen of a distinguished writer, lought to be executed.” He accordingly began to play, but! derness of disposition, which was so prominent a part of his 
and has never been published in this country. An insertion || succeeded only so far as to give them an idea of what he’ character 
of it, therefore, would be gratifying to several who are accus- |] intended. From his earliest age Mozart seems to have been animated 
tomed to peruse your work with pleasure. Portia. |} This anecdote is related by an eye witness, who says, that’ with the true feeling of his art, and was never vain of the 
at that time the young Mozart firmly believed that to play a) complinents paid him by the great, He used, even at this 

REMINISCENSES OF WOLFGANG MOZART. | concerto was about as easy as to work a miracle, and, accord- |) early period of his infaney, a remarkable discrinanation with 

BY THE AUTHOR 0. THE ROUE, ingly, the composition in question was a heap of notes, cor-) regerd to his vuditors, and only performed insignificant trifles 

There was scarcely ever an infancy more remarkable than rectly placed, but presenting so many difficulties that the most) when he had to play before people unacquainted with music, 
that of Mozart. Before he had attained his eighth year he } skillful performer would have found it impossible to play it. || of whatever rank they might be. On the contrary, he played 
had exhibited his nvusical talents in the principal courts of | Every day now afforded fresh proofs of Mozart's exquisite with all the fire and attention of which he was capable when 
Europe, to the great admiration of his royal and courtly} organization for music. He could distinguish and point out) in the presence of connoisseurs ; and his father was often 
auditors, exciting no small degree of envy among the most || the slightest difference of sound; and every false and rough | obliged to have recourse to artifice, and to make the great men 
experienced protessors. note, not softened by a chord, was a torture to him, That}, before whom he was to exhibit pass for such with hin 

Handel displayed an astonishing love of his science asearly | euch a gifted child should be considered a prodigy, and that!) Once, just before he commenced a concerto, seeing himself 
as his eighth year, but Mozart had scarcely attained his fourth jthe praises of all his friends should be lavished upon him was} surrounded only by persons of the court, he asked the em 
birth-day before he astonished his father, no mean musician | natural—but this had no effect upon his vanity, or upon the! peror, “Is not M. Wagenseil here? He understands these 








himeelf, by his proficiency at the piano. sweetness of his disposition, which was remarkably affec-) things.” ‘The emperor sent for Wagenseil, and gave up his 
It is true that every opposition was made by the parents of | tionate. The affection and sweetness which characterize so, place to him by the side of the piano. “Sir,” said the infant 

Handel to his inclination for music, while that of Mozart|| many of his airs were inherent in his disposition, and seem || Mozart, “I am going to play one of your concertos—you 

was encouraged and applauded by his father, who held the | to have been drawn trom the deep fountains of his own warm imust turn over the leaves for me He was at this period 

situation of vice kapell-meister and violinist in the chapel jfeelings. He loved his parents, particularly his father, so only six vears of age! 

of the archbishop of Salzburg, and who was too happy to) tenderly, that every night before going to bed he used to sing As yet, Mozart had only played on keyed instruments, but 

perceive in his son such early indication of excellence in his'| a little air that he had composed on purpose, his father having’ having been presented with a small violin during his residence 


own science. Mozart was scarcely three vears old when his |) placed him standing in a chair, and singing second to hira.! in Vienna, he practised frequently upon it on his return to 
father began to give lessons on the harpsichord to his sister, i During this affectionate ceremony he often kissed his father, ) Salzburg. A short time afterwards Weuzl, a skilful violin 
who was then seven. His astonishing disposition tor music|] and as soon as the singing was over, he was laid in bed, per- | player, who had then just begun to compose, came to Mozart 
immediately manifested itself. His delight was to seek for | fectly contented and happy. the father, to request his observations on some trios which he 
thirds on the piano, and nothing could equal his joy when!) (pn every occasion he manifested a kind and feeling dispo-|| had written during the journey of the former to Vienna 
he found this harmonious chord. Taition. ‘There seemed a vast fount of love in his heart ready || Schachtner, the archbishop's trumpeter, to whom Mozart 
At four years old, Mozart would learn a minuet in less |to be bestowed upon his fellow-creatures, and this was natu- | Was particularly attached, happened to be at the house, and 
than half an hour, and pieces of greater extent in lees than | rally accompanied by a strong desire of being loved in return }we give the following anecdote in his own words: “The 
twice that time; playing them immediately with the greatest || He would therefore frequently say to those about him, “ lo father,” said Schachtner, “ played the bass, Weulz the first 
clearness and perfectly in time. He was not, however, even! you love me?’ And whenever in jest they said no, the tears|! violin, and | was to play the second. Mozart requested te 
at this early period content with playing, but already exhibited | would roll down his cheeks. ‘That this tenderness of his) take this last part, but his father reproved him for this child 
the extraordinary precocity of his musical mind by the com- || nature was a part of that organization which led to his ex-|)ish demand, observing that as he had never received any 
position of minuets and other little movements, which dis- | cellence in his art, there can be little doubt; and there is | regular lessons on the violin, he could not possibly play it 





played a consistency of thought and a symmetry of design ||scarcely a melody which he has left us, from his earliest com-) properly. ‘The son replied that it did not appear to him 
that promised a maturity of the highest genius; a promise || position to the requiem which he died in composing, that does! necessary to receive lessons in order to play the second viohn 
which all the world acknowledges to have been fully realized. || not, in a greater or less degree, partake of this characteristic! His father, half angry at this reply, told him to go away and 


Arithmetic was the only pursuit that had the power to draw |of his nature. not interrupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this that he began 
him even for a moment from music, and he made great pro-|) ‘ihe infant composer so astonished his father by his pro-, to ery bitterly. As he was going away with his little violin 


gress in the science of figures ; a science in which it is curious || gress, that before his son had attained his sixth year the Mo I begged that he might be permitted to play with me, and 
that there are many instances of infant prococity. During !|zart family, consisting of the father, the mother, the sister,) the father, with a good deal of difficulty consented. ‘ Well,’ 
this period, so ardent was he in the pursuit, that the walls, | and our young hero, made a journey to Munich. ()f this first, said he, ‘you may play with M. Schachtner, on condition 


chairs, and tables were covered with his figures. But he |)expedition, which took place in January, 1762, little account | that you play very softly, and do not let yourself be heard 


displayed the same ardor in every thing he undertook, and|\is preserved The two children performed before the elec otherwise | shall send you out directly We began the trio 
before he confined himself exclusively to music, he was soj|tor, and astonished the royal family by their precision and) litte Mozart playing with me, but it was long before I per 
fond of the usual amusements of his age, that he frequently ||execution. ceived, with the greatest astonishment, that | was perfectly 


sacrificed even his meals to them. From the moment, how-|| At the court of Vienna the family was received with | useless. Without saying anything | laid down my violin 
ever, he became acquainted with music, his relisl for these | marked favor by the Emperor Francis the First, who play-, 4nd looked at the father, who shed tears of aflection at the 
amusements vanished, or to render them pleasing to him, it, fully designated the young Mozart his “ Little Magician.” |) sight The child played all the trios in the same manner 
Was necessary to introduce music into them. Sometimes ir ompliments and praises now flowed from all quarters; the Phe commendation we bestowed upon him made him pretend 
they carried their playthings in procession, and the infant | whole court were astonished, and the young Mozart became, that he could play the first violin. To humor him we let 
Mozart would sing a march, or some one would play it for |the wonder of all who heard him. The emperor, in particu. | him try, and could not forbear laughing on hearing bim exe 


him on the violin lar, Was very partial tohim. His majesty one morning lin-| cute thi part, very upperfectly, it is true, but still s0 as never 
Music soon began, however, to engross him entirely, and he |gering near the piano said to him jokingly, “ There is| t be set fast.’ 

made such rapid advances that his parents could not help re- || nothing wonderful in playing with all the fingers, but to play | The peculiar delicacy of Mozort’s organization is display 

garding him as a prodigy with one finger and the keys covered would indeed be sur-|ed in the fine sense of hearing which he evinced at a tender 
He was scarcely five years old when, on his return from prising.” Without manifesting any degree of surprise at! age Vhas same Schachtner hed « violin that Wolfgang was 


church, his father discovered lim writing, and inquired what || this proposition, he immediately began to pl.y with a single|! very fond of playing upon, and which he used to praise ex 
he was about finger, with as much neatness and certainty as if he had long!) cecdingly for its soft tone. (in one occasion, as the boy wa 

“I am composing a concerto for the harpsichord, and | practised it. He afterwards desired them to cover the keys , amusing himself with his own little violin, he said to Schacht 
have almost finished the first past of it,” replied the infant | of the piano, and continued to play in the same manner with! ner, “If you have left your violin tuncd as it was when I last 
Mozart. ‘the greatest clearness and precision plaved upon if, it must be full half @ qnorter of a note flatter 
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than mine.” hose present laughed at a nicety of distine- | Bach, Abel, and Handel, all of which he performed at sight. jit from his memory—elected unanimously a member of the 
tion upon which the most critical ear could hardly pronounce; | At last the king gave him the bass part of one of Handel's | {hilharmonic academy at Bologna—and producing his opera 
but the father, who had imany proofs of the extraordinary lairs, to which he composed so beautiful a melody that all) of * Mitridate, Re di Ponto” at Milan. During this period 


t ” one . . . " . “ 
memory and exquisite feeling of his son, sent for the instru- |present were lost in astonishment. That the king _— he was idolized in Italy, and received with honors in every 
: \delighted with him one may judge by the elder Mozart's) city that he visited. Every poet was ready with his effusions 


| in honor of the young composer. Anacreontics, extempore 














ment, and it was found to be precisely as the boy bad said. e el 
It was most probable from this cause that, until he had at- | writing that “a week after, as we were walking in St. James's 
tained his tenth year, he had an insurmountable horror of the | Park, the king and the queen came by in their carriage, and sonnets and verses of all sorts were litenally showered upon 
sound of the trumpet, when it was used otherwise than as jalthough we were diflerently dressed, they knew us, and not him. “ Al Signore Annadeo Mozart, ( ‘iovinetto amunirabile 
an accompanisuent. The sight of this instrument produced jonly that, but the king opened the window, and putting his —dulcissimo fl uero et elegantissimo Lyrister,” Ke. 
upon him much the same impression as that of a loaded pistol | head out and laughing, greeted us with head and hands, par-|) On his return to Rome he was surprised at being address- 
does upon other children, when pointed at them in sport. His ticularly Master Wolfgang.” Nothing can be more charac-| ed by the Cardinal Pallaricini as “ Signore Caralier,” and 
father thought he could cure him of this fear by causing the teristic of George the third. After dedicating a set of sonatas | thought it was a jest, until the cardinal presented him from 
trumpet to be blown in his presence, notwithstanding his son's jto the queen, and experiencing great patronage from the his holiness with the order of the cross, the same honor which 
entreaties to be spared that torment; but at the first blast he | nobility, Mozart, with his father and sister, crossed over to’ had before been conferred on Gluck. He playfully communi- 
turned pale, fell upon the floor, and would probably have |the Netherlands in July 1765. cated the honor to his sister by finishing his next letter to her 


been in convulsions if they had not immediately ceased. At the Hague a fever attacked both children which at ed by “ Mile. J’ai 'honneur d'etre votre tres humble serviteur 
et frere, Chevalier de Mozart.” 


Though the child every day beheld new proofs of the j}endangered their lives ; determined, however, not to remain 
astonishment and admiration inspired by his talents, it neither | idle, the young Mozart composed six sonatas during his return || His opera of Mitridate was performed at Milan the twenty- 
rendered him proud nor self-willed ; a man in talent—in every |/to convalescence. At length, after an absence of three years, | sixth of December, 1770. It met with great success, many 
thing else he was an obedient and docile child. He under- and having composed a quodlibet for all the instruments at | parts of it being encored, and scarcely an air played without 
stood, and obeyed the slightest signs made by his parents, ‘| the installation of the prince of Orange, the family returned || being followed by loud applauses and cries of “ Evviva il 
and carried his obedience so far as to refuse the sweetmeats | to Saltzburg. || Maestro—Evrira il Maestrino.” 
which were offered him when he had not their permission to | — It is a remarkable trait that during this absence none of the || His works now so rapidly succeeded each other, that they 
accept them. iyounger Mozart's letters contain a word about his own extra-||can only be enumerated in some more elaborate biographical 
In 1763, the seventh vear of Mozart's age, his family set | ordinary triumphs, nor any account of the applause he receiv- || notice than such a mere sketch as this. But, melancholy to 
outon their first expedition beyond the boundaries of Germany ; ‘ed, or the admiration he excited, but are filled with tender in- ‘relate, as childhood and boyhood passed away, his patrons 
and it was in this third tour that the fame of Mozart extend- | quiries after those friends whom he had left behind him. ||ceased to wonder at, or feel the same interest in his genius ; 
ed throughout Europe, and that the commencement of his | ‘The young Mozart now enjoyed a year of quiet, and he and Mozart, whose early years had been passed in familiar 
/spent it in uninterrupted study in the higher walks of compo- | intercourse with the principal nobility of Europe, who had 


celebrity is to be dated. 

The tour commenced with Munich; and at Augsburgh, |sition. Besides applying to the old masters, he was indefati- || been caressed by royalty in almost every kingdom he had 
Manheim, Frankfort, Coblentz, Brussels, and other places |gable in perusing the works of Emmanuel Bach, Hape, || visited, and received distinctions and caresses unparalleled 
the two children gave public concerts, or played before the | Handel, and Eberlin, and by the diligent performances of | in the history of his art, had now to earn his bread, as well 
principal persons in the place, and received every where the these authors he acquired extraordinary brillianey and power!) as his fame, in the nudst of worldly cares and annoyances, 
greatest commendations. But as they were generally reward- 1 with the left hand. Here was a precociousness in the power |! deceived by pretended friendship, persecuted by open enmity, 
ed with costly presents, swords, snutf-boxes, trinkets, &c or steady application as well as of talent; but it was all the || and with all his genius, all his industry, and all his exertions, 
instead of money, the father had much anxiety on that account. |/effect of that fire of genius which was the very principle of) never obtaining any situation worthy of his acceptance. 

He says, in a letter from Brussels, “at Aix we saw the |his existence, || Can any one read this and not blush to think of the sums 
Princess Amelia, sister to the king of Prussia, but she has In 1767 the family again visited Venice, where Mozart, by \ ‘avished on many ephemeral composers of the present day, 
no money. If the kisses which she gave my children, espe- jcommand of the emperor, wrote his first opera, “La Firta|| whose works are forgotten almost before the publisher has 
cially to Master Wolfgang, had been louis d’ors, we might | Semplia,” which was never performed, owing to the envy and |!time to give them to the world; and whose names would 
have rejoiced.” ‘cabals of the musicians and singers. In the presence of the | never have been heard of but for the caprice of fashion, or 

|father the performers lauded their parts to the skies, but their || the assurance and quackery of the composer? 


In Paris little Mozart performed feats which would have | : ‘ . 
done honor to the most experienced professors; transposing |S¢¢tet cabal against the work ultimately prevented its perform- || Disappointed in his attempt to obtain the humble situation 
at sight into any key whatever any airs that were placed be- | #"C¢- Nothing can be a greater proof of the talent of young | of music master to the royal family at Manheim, by which 


fore him, writing the melody to a bar and the bar to a melody, ' Mozart than this general rising of the established musicians | his talents might have been retained in that city for about 
with the utmost facility and without premeditation. His ito drive him out of the field of competition. - forty pounds a year, he accompanied Wendling to Paris. 
The Italian singers and composers, who were the establish-| His wish for such an humble situation arose from that affec- 
ed musicians in Vienna, did not like to find themselves sur- | tionate disposition which led him to prefer the society and 
passed by a boy of twelve years of age; and they therefore | praises of his friends to his hopes of more extended fame. 


deep acquaintance with harmony and modulation surprised || 
everybody, and his organ playing was particularly admired. 


When the family were at Versailles, Madame de Pompa- . : ; “ 
dour had young Mozart placed upon a table, but as he ap- not only charged the composition with a want of dramatic|| Jp Paris his life was far from comfortable through the cabal 


proached to salute her she turned away from him; upon effect, but they ——— co far as to any that he had not | and envy of his competitors. In one of his own letters he 
which he said very indignantly, “{ wonder who she is that scored it himself. “To Counteract such calumnies, Leopold | writes, “If | were in a place where the people had ears to 
she will not kiss me—the empress has kissed me.’ At this | Mozart afterwards obliged his son to put the orchestral parts | hear, hearts to feel, who only understood and possessed a little 
place the whole court was present to hear a little boy of eight ito his compositions in the presence of spectators, w hich he | taste for music, | should laugh heartily at these things ; but 
years old play upon the organ, and he was treated with a great | did with wonderful celerity before Mets asio, Hape, the duke | 9s far as regards music, | am living among mere beasts and 
deal of distinction by the whole of the royal family, particu- of Braganza and others. He had betore, both in Paris and, cattle. How can it be otherwise? they are just the same in 
larly by the queen. When she dined in public, young Mo- London, been driven to the same necessity by the same jall their joys and sorrows, and in every thing else.” He 
zart had the honor to stand near her, to converse with her calumnious assertions of Cuvioms Composers concludes by saying that he daily prays God he may bring 
constantly, and now and then to receive some delicacy from Writing upon the subject of this opera, for which Mozart) honor to Germany, and become rich enough to help his father 
her hand. ; did not receive a kreutzer, his father says, “ The whole hell | out of his straitened circumstances, that they may all live 
It was at Paris, during this visit, that Mozart composed of music here has risen to prevent the talent of a child from | happily together. Here was a sentiment and a wish worthy 
being seen. ‘The singers have sworn that if they are obliged || of the tenderness of Mozart. But his life is full of these 


and published his first works, consisting of two sonatas for Ago 
the harpsichord, with accompaniments for the violin; one of |" PeTform It, they will give it as miserably as they can, and | traits, From Paris he went to Vienna, which was a city 


them was dedicated to Madame Victoire de France, the 
second daughter of Louis the filteenth, and the other to the 
Countess de ‘Tess. In the midst of all these triumphs the 
tenderness of his disposition remained the same. One morn- 





do their best to spoil it.” |, much more congenial to his habits. 

He now again devoted himself to arithmetic, and made It is not to be supposed, that although occupied as Mozart 
frequent requests for books in that science; and in this love! j45 with his science, he could possess so much sensibility 
for numbers may perhaps be discovered the foundation of that | vithout experiencing the passion of love. The first person 
regularity and symmetry which distinguish his compositions ; |) who seems to have inspired him with this feeling was Made 
and had he not joined exquisite imagination and acute sensi- ||) ojselle Alovsa Weber, a singer at Manheim. The senti- 
bility to his faculty for numerical calculations, he might have) ent was mutual, and they parted, depending upon each 
fallen into the dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist || other’s fidelity. The lady, however, broke her plighted vows, 


ing on awaking froma deep sleep, and perhaps froma dream 

of his home, he began to ery. On lis tather asking him the 

reason, he expressed his sorrow at not being able to see his 

friends Llagenaur, Wenz, Spitzede, and Reibl, musicians in | 
the chapel of Saltzburg. ne can easily imagine his true i Such is an outline sketch of the infancy of Mozart, which! and on his return to Manheim would hardly recognise him 
remembrance at this moment of their kindness to him, and | Was passed in a series of precocious trinmphs unparalleled, || Mozart did not give hiruself up to despair, but transferred 
this is but one among a crowd of instances of the sensibility jwe believe, in the history of any other man; and though our || his regard to the younger sister Constance, whom he after- 
he evinced during the whole penod of his childhood. tn. sketch has brought us only to the twelfth year of his age, vet |! wards married. It was during the commencement of this 
April 1764, the fauily arrived in England, where the young | his future progress was so rapid and displayed so much manili- || new passion that he wrote his opera of Idomeneo, which, it 
artist excited quite as much attention and admiration oa he | ness of intellect, as well as the fire of original genius, that lis said, owes a great number of its beauties to the influence 


had done on the continent. On their first arrival the father | We dare no longer designate him a boy. i} which his love had upon his mind 
\lof this opera, the kindness of his disposition was shown by 


During the composition 


fell ill of a dangerous sore throat, and as during its continu-'| Young Mozart, having now mastered the Italian language. 


ance no practising could go on, his son employed himself’ in |he and his father made the tour of Italy, and before he had || the alterations he made to please the performers. “I have 


| still another alteration to make,” he writes, “ which is Raft's 


writing his first sinfonia. [It was scored with all the instru- | attained the age of fourteen, when we find him delighting the 
fault; he ts, however, in the right, and if he were not, sft 


} 


inents, not onutting drums and trumpets. His sister sat near | famous contrapuntist, Martini, by the correctness of his 
yne must do something to gire his gray heirs i leasure. 


him while he wrote, and he said to her, “ remind we that | | answers in the rigore modi to any subject of fugue that might 
give the horns something good to do” be laid before him—astonishing the cardinal, amateurs, and|} To give any history of his cor positions, or of the instances 


When playing betore the English royal family, the king | professors of Rome by bringing away the famous Misereri of} of his readiness and invention would require a volume, but 
variety and number of his cou.pesttions 





placed beiorn, Wolfyang not only pieces of Wao censed, but of |] Alleert from the Sistine chapel, and writing and perioriming | notwithstanding the 
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ES 
he found time for the enjoyment of his triends. He became 
the admiration of Haydn, who declared hun the greatest 
composer that ever lived; and even Haydn’s friend and ad- 
mirer, the Baron Swieten, prophesied that he would surpass 
Haydn himself. Like Raphael, Mozart embraced his art in 
its whole extent: opera, sinfonias, songs, airs for dancing, 
sacred music—he was great in every thing. Of his piano- 
forte playing Haydn said, “ | never can forget Mozart’s play- 
ing, it went to the heart.” 


Such was Mozart in music, proving an almost singular in-| 


stance of a remarkable child becoming a great man. 

Mozart possessed no advantages of person, though his pa- 
rents were remarkable for their beauty. He never reached 
his natural growth, and used in his letters to designate him- 
self playtully “ My Littleness.” Luring his whole lite his 
health was delicate. His hands were small and beautiiul, 
and he used them so softly and naturally upon the piano that 
the eye was no less delighted than the ear. it is said of him 
that he was vain of his hands and feet, but not of having 
written Don Giovanni and the Requiem. 

This man who, from his earliest age, had shown the great- 
est of mind in what related to his art, in other respects re- 


mained always a child. ‘he management o! domestic allairs, | 


the proper use of money, the judicious selection of his plea- 
sures, and temperance in the enjoyment of them, were not 
virtues much to his taste. 


His exertions, added to that inextinguishable fire of ge-' 


nius which burnt within him, were too much for his frame 
Vet in the last four months of his lite, when his life was fast 
declining, he wrote “lie Zauberilote,” “La Clemenza di 
Tito,” two “ Cantatos,” a “ Concerto for the Clarionet,”’ and 
the “ Requiem” which he died in composing. “ La Clamen 
za di Tito” was begun in the coach, on the road to | rague, 


; : : | 
and was finished in a fortnight; Mozart had already fallen || 


sick, ‘and looked pale and melancholy, though sometimes 
among his friends his spirits would revive 

From the moment, however, that he commenced his Re 
quiem he seemed to think that it would be his last work, and 
that his death was nigh at hand. (ne fine day in autumn, 
to distract him from his work, his wife drove out with him to 
the Prater; as they sat down in a solitary spot he began to 
speak of his death, and said that he was writing the Requie: 
for himself, and as he said this tears came into his eyes. This 
idea never lett his mind, and perhaps it was impressed the 
more strongly from the mystery with which the commence 
ment of this task was attended 
dressed was one day introduced by his servant to Mozart; he 


A stranger handsomely 


ras dignified and of impressive manners, and stated himnselt 
to have been commissioned by a man of considerable impor 
tance to call upon the composer. 

“Who is he 


"He does not wish to be known,” 


demanded Mozart 

replied the stra rer; * he 
has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and whose 
memory will be eternally dearto him. He is desirous of an 
nualiy commemorating this mournful event by a solemn 
service, for which he requests you to compose a Requiem.” 

Mozart was forcibly struck by this discourse, by the grave 
manner in which it was uttered, and by the air of mystery 
in which the whole seemed to be involved. 

He agreed to the proposition, and demanded a month for 
the completion of the work ; he began rapidly, but as he pro- 
ceeded, his strength failed him, and his task proceeded but 
slowly. The month being expired, the stranger made his 
appearance, received the composer's apology and gave him 
another month to finish the Requiem, but refused to tell his 
name or by whom he was employed—he departed, saying, 

in a month's time | shall return.” 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants and ordered 
him to follow this extraordinary personage, but the man re- 
Poor Mozart was 
that he had 


turned without being able to trace hin 
then persuaded that he was no ordinary being; 
a connection with the other world, and was sent to announce 
to him his approaching end 
This prophesy was unhappily accomplished ; he died during 
of the Requiem, labori 
('"f this melancholy 
‘Asl approac he d his bed he called to me, ‘I 


the composition tt it almost in the 
hour of death 


writes thus :— 


event his sister-in-law 


am glad to see you here—you must stay to-night and see me 
die.’ I tried to persuade him out of this, but he answered 
‘IT have already the taste of death upon 
feel it, and who will be with Constance if you are not? I 


y tongue, l can 


only went away for a short time to give my mother some in- 
telligence I had promised her, and when | came back to my 
disconsolate sister, Siissmaier was by Mozart's bed-side. 
Upon the counterpane lay the Requiem, and Mozart was ex 


plaining Lis meaning to him, that Siissmaier might complete 
the work after his death.” 

Thus, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, expired one of 
the greatest composers that ever lived, leaving his wile and 
two sons utterly unprovided for. 

Mozart was the Shakspeare of music; and as long as the 
immortal bard is read, Mozart will live in the aduiration of 
mankind. He has reached the passions through the ear as 
Shakspeare did through the mind, and no works will live 
that do not touch the passions and the heart—they are the 
same in all ages, and will make Shakspeare and Mozart a 
|) poet and a composer 





| “For all time.” 
Two great lessons may be learned from Mozart by his suc- 
ceasors in his own art, as well as by every man of talent. The 
one, his modesty which never led him to depreciate the com- 
| position of others or be vain of his own; and the other, the 
|perseverance and industry with which his genius was culti- 
vated, Creat as he must have telt this genius to be, he never 
depended upon its inspiration, but studied as hard as though 
|his mind were as dense as those of so many of his contem- 
porartes 

From his childhood to the last moment of his life Mozart 
|was wholly a musician. The foregoing anecdotes speak his 
early precocity ; and his voluminous productions are the best 
attestation of the unwearied diligence of his maturer years 
|| Ever striving after higher and higher degrees of excellence, 
\|he existed only for his art 
jlite, though weak in body he was “ full of the god ;”’ anda 


During the last month of his 


jtew hours before his death took place, he is reported to have 
|said, ‘now | begin to see what might be done in music.” 





MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF MAY IN NEWeVORK,. 
AL THou 


tered, has been celebrated, tune out of mind, as the season of 


u the month of May, on which we have just en 
genial airs,’ fragrant ‘lowers, and nature's most ravishing 
charms, still we are reluctantly compelled to acknowledge that 
j he re 


ire, no doubt, some favored sections of this terr iqueous globe 


, 


there is more poetry than truth in such descriptions 
where poesy’s most vivid pictures otf the third and last vernal 
month are annually realized. Such paradisical regions, how 
ever, must lie under oriental or Italian skies, or in more 


southern latitudes of the western he 


isphere. At any rate, 
they are not found in the vicinity of New-York, or in any por 
tion of New-England. Cur autumns are delightful, but our 
springs—it ts a chilling subject 

It is true that some of nature’s sweetest smiles are shed 
tbroad during the month of May, but they are generally like 
{amy bells ‘angel visits ;’ and the comforts of coal fires and 
camblet cloaks are not untrequently discussed in the morn 
ings and evenings of this boasted “ season of blossoms,”’ love, 
and poetry. At the risk of being charged with literary heresy, 
we do not hesitate to avow a decided preference for the sister 
of this cold-hearted damsel, viz. honest, che rry -cheeked, glow 
ing, buxom, romping June 

The name of the present month is derived from the Latin 
[ noble 


ancestors.] “lhe Saxons designated it by a word which sig 


naius, or majus, socalled by Romulus, trom majore 
nifies three milkings, because at that season their kine were 
milked three times a day 

With respect to memorable events, this month can boast of 
several. The first day is distinguished by the birth of Addi 
son and the duke of Wellington 
brated poet Dryden 


and the death of the cele 
('n the second Mary queen of Scots 
escaped from the prison of Lochlevin, as des« 
Walter Scott's novel of the Abbot 
the great battle of Tewksbury, in which Edward the fourth 





thed in Sir 


(n the fourth was fought 


defeated Queen Margaret, who, with her son Edward, were 
made prisoners, and the latter murdered by Gloster and Cla 
rence. Henry the sixth was at that time a prisoner in the 
on the twenty first of the same month he was 
‘ crooked-back'd Richard.” On the fifth 
twenty-ninth Charles the 


tower, where, 
assassinated by the 

Mahomet was born 
second of England was restored to the throne of his father 


and on the 


Mav has her saints also; the first day being devoted to St 


Philip, St. James, and St. Tammany; and the sixth to St 


John the evangelist. The seventh (this vear) is Rogation 


Sunday, the twelfth Ascenston-day, and the twenty-second 


Whitsunday, (or white Sunday,)in allusion to the white ; 


robes of the catechumens. Trinity Sunday falls on the twen 


ty-ninth 


On the twenty-first of this month the sun enters the sign ' 


of Gemint, or the twins, whose Grecian names are Castor 


; 
| 
| 
| 


| 
tain them. 
they attained to years of maturity, they en.barked with Jason, 


| quity to claim even a divine origin 





and Pollux 
but in classic Greek, and is brietly as follows: 
Phe same pride of ancestry that renders many of our modern 


Their story is extant, not “in choice Italian,’ 


gentry ridiculous, induced some of the good society of anti 
Phis was peculiarly the 
case among the Greeks; and, consequently, there is little 
doubt that even the father of their gods was made to father 
many a transgression of which he wasinnocent. Be this as 
it may, the Spartan (not Siamese) twins, of whom we are 
speaking, were said to be the sons of Jupiter; though Sparta’s 
king, Tyndarus, “good easy man,” it appears, had to main 


They were educated at Pallena; and, as soon as 


on board the good ship Argo, to go to Colchos in quest of the 
golden fleece 

In this expedition the two brothers behaved with superior 
courage. Pollux conquered and slew Amycus in the combat 
of the cestus, and was ever alter considered the god and pa- 
tron of those refined and polite accomplishments, ycleped 
on his part, distinguished 
Modern prize-boxers 


boxing and wrestling. (Castor 
himself in the management of horses 
and horse-jockies are devout worshippers of these worthies ; 
for the exercises of the ne and the fr rf are said to be fein 
amusements. ‘These heroes also cleared the Hellespont and 
the neighboring sees of the pirates with which they were in- 
fested, from which circumstance they have always been 
Why don’t they protect 


? Dunng 


deemed the friends of navyration 


our West Ladia trade from such lawless freebooters 


the Argonautic expedition, (se called from the name of the 
ship in which the vere enbarked,) they were assailed by a 
violent storm, mn the nist of which two flames of fire were 
seen to play round the he uls of the twine lhe tempest im- 


From this 
rs has been more firmly 


mediately subsided, and the sea became tranquil 
occurrence their power to protect sarlk 


credited: and the two entioned mes, Which are still very 
common in storms, have since been known by the name ot 
Castor and Pollux 
Fair Hels ‘ wright elittering form 
Rekindle 
When both appear, it is considered a sign of fair weather ; 


ye only undicetes an merease of the te hpest 
had sought to 


Was immortal 


Castor was finally killed by Idas, whom he 


injure in the tenderest port lollux, who 


immediately avenged his brother's death by slaying Idas, He 
then entreated Jupiter either to restore Castor to life, or take 
away his own en ortality, deprecating a separation as the 
greatest evil that could bet la Jupiter compromised the 


atter, by permitting them to share the gift of immortality al 
ternately between then: ; and, in order to reward this instance 
of fraternal aflection, he made the two brothers constellation 
i, which never appear 


in the zodiac, under the name ot Gem 


together, but when one rises the other sets, and so on alter 
nately Che ship in which St. l'aul was wrecked at the isle 
of Malta, (see Acts of the \ postles, ) was called the Castor 
and Pollux, and was decorated with a donble tigure-head, re 
presenting the Spartan twins 
Vay in New- York makes her enfreé under very peculiar 
circumstances, ‘The great hive is then swarming, and halt 
our populatr n are “on the wing.’ 
*“atevery door, b i ready cart 
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eam 


TH E CE NSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. lo 

I HAVE sometimes inquired of what use to me is the Little 
Genius. It is true that he has displayed » thousand speci- 
mens of enchanting power. He discioses the wondrous works 
of nature and of man. He visits me in the innumerable va- 
rieties of my moods and of my adventures. He has come in the 
hush of the starry midnight; in the soft beauty of the opening 
day ; in the glare and dazzle and fashionable splendor of the 
crowded town; and in the green haunts of the odor-breathing 
and blossoming woods, where silence hangs like a spell upon 
the glen, the grove, and the valley, or only such sounds arise 
as put away from the weary soul all the fever and vain hope 
and idle affections which turn the thronged scenes of huinan || 
life into a mockery—in all those opposite times and places, his |) 
voice has broken in upon my reveties, his smile has cheered | 
my meditations—but | look in vain for any positive advantage | 
from his influence. He invests me with no blessing ; he puts 
not away from my path toil, weariness, and disappointinent ; 
he piles my floor with no golden treasures; he guides my 
solitary steps through the mazes of no fairy adventure ; his | 
visits are but as the dreams which cross my midnight sluim- H 
ber, and shed over the bleak path of life a moinentary and |) 
fantastic glory, which passes utterly away with the shades of| 
darkness. | 

As | wandered forth alone in the depth of the night, these | 
thoughts were revolved in my mind. it was an hour almost | 
too hushed and beautiful for the world. ‘The moon was up | 
and the stars, and there were no clouds but such as added | 
splendor, with their silver shapes, to the glory of heaven. | } 
Sleep was upon the multitudes; and stillness, like that of a 
burial place, on the high dwellings of the great, and the} 
humble sheds of the poor and wretched, on the broad street, 
and the decorated square. What magic is in the night. 1 | 
am a different being under its thought-awakening influence. || 
The stirring vicissitudes of day fill me with hope, fear, qnd |) 
passion; and my heart is overgrown with feelings, which || 
then close up and shrink away, like the plant which with- 
draws its leaves from the touch; but in this strange time they | 
unfolded themselves freely, and hope and interest gave place 
tomemory. The reality was asadream. ‘The great world) 
appeared like a story | had read of, fancy became the reality, | 
and the Little Genius was before me. 











! 


said he, not with the severi- | 
' 


“'W herefore, ungrateful student,” 
ty of anger, but the gravity of anxious affection, “ wherelore 
dost thou accuse thy triend ? Where will rest thy ever-clunb- 
ing wishes, when even the favors | have already shown thee 
but waken instead of satisfying thy restless desires?) When | 
I first selected thee from thy fellow-mortals, as my favorite | 
and my friend, thou wast humble, melancholy, and hopeless. |) 
I listened to the whisperings of thy thoughts. Thou didst|) 
look around upon the wide arena, where the atoms of mor- 
tality were mingling together in love and warfare, and thy } 
highest hope was one being on whom to pour out thy com | 
pressed and wasted affections. I appeared before thee and | 
became thy friend. From my realms of light and power 1}! 
have descended to cheer thy lonely chamber, to be the com- || 
panion in thy obscure and melancholy walks, to reveal to|| 
thee hidden things of the past and the future; and I endea- 
vored to arouse thee, by opening to thy understanding the | 
nature of thy human situation, and nerving thee with a man-| 
ly resolution to bear with firmness all the revolutions of for-| 
tune. What besides didst thou expect?” 

“By enlarging my understanding,” answered I, “ thou} 
fiast inspired me with a knowledge of advantages which, | 
by thy power, | might attain 
life thou hast also disclosed its bles#ings, and the one only 
shines more brightly from contrast with the other. 
hast thou broadened the aphane of my contemplations, and 
vet left my station the same ?’ | 

* Because,” replied the Genius, “I would teach thee leas} f 
hhow to gain pleasure than knowledge. 1 have labored to ex 
tinguish thy thirst after mere earthly gratifications, and to litt | \ 


\| 


} 


thee, ina measure, above sensual schemes. Instead of he “ap || 
ing thy floor with riches, | would enlighten thy mind with 
wisdom.” 
* But of what use is wisdom if it brings not happiness ?” 
* It guards thee,” 
It gives to thy life calmness and dignity, and enables thee to) 


replied he, “ against prostrating sorrow. || 


encounter death with tranquil composure, a8 & necessary and }| 


inevitable These are treasures better than | 
gold; age confirms them, and renders them more valuable ;| 


Consequence 


and, when the countless changes of external circumstances|{ issued from the illumined hall, and leaned with folded arms || °!!08 wages aud food 


show the physical advantages of those whom the werld term 





a 
| prosperous, to be unsatisfactory and evanescent, these grow | 


|| | bent in agony over icy death.” 


with inexpressible horrors upon the delightful dreams of the 


| chandise, imitate his example. 


| perfectly happy except in moments. 


‘splendors of wealth 
jthrough his stately parks, and in the evening the g 
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——_————— 
hi deemed him some unfortunate being who sickened with 





|into the character, give it a vigorous and healthy tone, which | envy as he contemplated the splendor with which fate had 


render you permanently contented, while others are only oc- | 
casionally happy. To such a spirit life itself is enjoyment— 
to breathe the scented air, to mark the beauty of nature, to! 
investigate the wonders of the universe, and to cherish those | 


temperate and natural tastes, feelings, and affections for || hollow joy. 


| invested his fellow-creature. But, as he raised his sad counte- 


|| nance, I perceived it was even the master of all this magnifi- 





cence himself. 
‘“* My soul sickens,” he murmured, “ at this tedious riot and 
Without her, death were preferable to life. To 


which sufficient food is found abundantly in the common || fold my arms and look upon her face is a blessing—but to ac- 


path of lite; even as the simple wild flower which peeps out | 
by the road side, and excels in beauty the golden vase and) 
sculptured marble. ‘The civilized world teems with useless 
and sickly wishes, inconsistent with happiness and nature, | 
by which man is rendered equally unfit to live and to die. | 
Hence weariness to the great and want to the poor. Thou 
hast stood by the bed of the dying ?” | 

“Even so,” said I.“ Youth, innocence, and beauty have | 
so faded before me that I trembled to gaze; and the bright 
ethereal spirit hath grown dim and feeble in the manly torm, | 
and the warm features become cold and strange, till gushing | 
tears blinded my eyes, as the faltering voice was hushed, and | 


“Then hast thou marked the uses of adversity. All that | 
is sorrow to thee now, dissolves a link of the chain that binds | 
thy hopes to earth, therefore would I rather teach thee to en 
|dure than to avoid it. The hideous tyrant that breaks in 
happy, comes to the unfortunate more like a friend and bene- 
factor. The momentary pang with which he pierces their 
bosoms is less acute than the gnawings of human disappoint- 
|ments; and when the gloomy abyss to which he points the 
spirit, is lightened by the rays of religion, if the victim cannot 
altogether check the startling fear, he sinks not in the dark- | 
ness of despair. Although even thyself hast long since ac 
knowledged that contentment is to be acquired rather by 
adapting the character to circumstances, than by attempting 


| quise her affections, and share with her this gorgeous scene, 
and all the glories in my possession, is more than I dare ask 


H of fate.” 


A blooming girl, who had stolen out after him unperceived, 
startled him from his reveries. He knelt down before her, 
and poured out the feelings which had been swelling in his 
bosom. She frowned not upon him, and he thanked fate for 
having made him the bappiest of men. But days passed 
away and he turned from her caresses. Again he stood in 
the shadow and mourned, 

“ Worthless creature that I am,” he said, “wasting my 
existence in effeminate pleasures. Shame burns on my 


cheek, that like a boy I have been satisfied to bask in the 


glances of weak woman, to dally with her silken ringlets, 
and listen to her idle words. There is nothing noble in my 











to realize the idle visions of fancy, in the ever-changing! 
jevents of the world about thee, still thy passion is stronger | 
‘than thy reason. Like the adventurer wrecked a thousand | 
times on the ocean, thou wouldst trust again to its unstable | 
billows.” 

“ Yet does not he sometimes escape its perils, and receive 


| 
profit from his daring ?” 


history. Obscurity wraps my name. I am enervated with 
mean pleasures, which pall on my taste and destroy the energy 
of my intellect.” 

Years tled away, and he went forth in batiles, amid the 
roar of cannon, the clash of arma, the trampling of steeds, 
and the shrieks of the dying—and achieved mighty victories. 
His brow was bound with laurels, and poets and historians 
wrote his name in their everlasting tablets. ‘The nation adored 
his heroic spirit and made hima king. And at length he sat 
on his throne, surrounded by the dazzling court, with princes 
and nobles watching the changes of his face—but time had 
wrinkled his forehead and silvered over his hair, and his 
lumbs and his heart were chilled. And amid the bursts of 
martial music, while banners waved around, and the sun 


i glanced from bright armor, | read the thoughts of his mind : 


“ Alas! alas!’ such were the whispers of his secret soul, 
“what a mockery. Wherefore has fate plunged me into the 
tumult of this vainglory. Perhaps to-morrow these aged 
limbs will be laid in the dust.” 


‘* Complain no more,” said the Genius, as the pageant faded 





“Ay; and if you rate feelings and hopes as you do mer-| 
» 


*“Am I then,” 
happiness? Must | never expect to banish the causes of |) 
discontented feelings ?”’ 

“ No; you should rather strive to overcome the feelings them- 
selves | 


|| found almost in the same degree in all situations. You are to; 


| 


\| seek satisfaction if not happiness in common things, and cease 
|to repine at the accidents of an existence that is so fleeting. 
Che miseries of a mortal are too often those of imagination. 
Happiness itself would tire him, for he would be haunted by 
wishes of fancy, and fancy has no bounds. Every thing in 
his possession would present to his mind desires, of which 
before he knew not the existence ; therefore can you never be 
Look in the mirror.” 
A sick boy was lying on a couch, in a darkened chamber. 
He seemed in pain, for his face was of a death-like hue—his 


\lips quivered, and groans of anguish often escaped him. 


“Oh,” said he, * for the blessing of health. Wretch that 
L am, that fate should deny me so stmiple a boon.” 

As he spoke the pain left him, and the color came back 
into his cheeks, and he arose, and went forth over the fields 
and among the hills. paused to listen to the 
birds, or to look down into the water, and to breathe in the 


Sometimes he 


Suddenly he came to a spot of surpassing beauty, where a 


lot a river 

“Unhappy wretch!’ he exclaimed, “ what have I done that 
fate should strike me with the blight of poverty W hat is 
the use of life without the means of enjoying it! 

By one of the fortune, the 
lordly dwelling became his, and he lanched into all the 


innumerable caprices of 


In the morning he chased the deer 
lare of lights, 


| 
the sound of laughter, and the bursts of inspiring uiusic seem- 


ed to prove with what zest he tasted the gaieties of fashion 
ible pleasure 


“ Happy, happy man!" exclaimed I, “would that I also |), 


juuight—" 


but the Genius beckoned me to observe a figure whic hi 


against one of the tall oaks which overshadowed the mansion. 





asked I, “for ever to abandon my search after || 


"y the conviction that the causes which excited them are || 


|; away and we stood again alone in the hushed and silent 


|; moonlight of the deserted streets, “complain no more that 
have been a useless triend. ‘lo awaken you to the con 


|| Viction of one moral truth, will benefit you more than to pile 


your floor with gold, and realize your wildest wishes.”’ F 





_ ORIGINAL co 


MMUN ICATIONS. 


lS 


REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSPECTS 


Of those who live by the lahor of their hands 


BY M. CAREY. 

On the second and third opinions a few facts will suffice te 
convince the most sceptical of their destitution of foundation. 

A primary element in this discussion is a consideration of 
| the wages ordinarily paid to the class of persons whose case 
r attempt to develope, and whose cause | have undertaken to 
| plead—and first, of the very numerousclass, laborers on canals 
and turnpikes, 


By the annexed letter from Joseph M’llvaine, Esq.,* 
| formerly secretary of the board of canal commissioners, it ap- 
|pears that the average wages of this class in common times 
jare from ten to twelve dollars per month and found; that in 


In revealing the «miseries of| scented air as it blew over the blossoming trees and gardens. || winter they may be had for five dollars; and that sometimes 


jin that season, when labor is searce, they work for their board 


W hy | fine palace, surrounded with lofty groves, stood upon the bank | alone. 


| It is important to observe, that in this and similar cases 
Tees s donot aflord a fair criterion to form a correct decision 
glance appear unsound doctrine, but a very 
Suppose 


Lhis may at first 
{slight revection will remove all doubt on the subject. 
|A and B to work, the one at seven dollars and the other at 


| © Phit 


a, Feb. Lith, 183! 


" your inquiry & 


adelIph 
Drak sta—tt is difficult to answer with precise 


rthe average wages of Canal laborers. They vary with the seasons, 

i fare still more — ent upon the proportion of laborers to the 
work required to be done. J» the winter season men can be had at 
five dollarsa? thand found. in some coses Lharve known ther 
Aa whan wi t o mereiy ther | On the conuary tthe 

er pertods of the yeer, filteen to twenty dollars a mont! have 

en giveo When hauds were scarce I mcline to thunk, however, 

tt ten te twelve dollars a month and found, » ht be taken as @ 
werly lair ave: age Contractors, m making thei calculations, 


' 
town seventy t iman employed, m 
seive dollars @ 


J. M'lavatne 


seventy-live cents a day for ea 
Tius would give about tv 


as the average of wages. Very respectiuliy, &ec 
“M Caney, Lee 


ssi 
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gh by| There is one idea on the subject of benevolent societies, 





ten—the average would be eight and a half. But would it! 1 have too good an opinion of human nature, althou 
be fair to calculate the capacity of A to support his family by | no means a believer in its perfection or perfectibility, to doubt which deserves serious consideration, and appeals pot merely 
this average? Surely not. The calculation must be made that those speculative citizens, who have for years employed | to our charity and beneficence, but to our selfishness, It often 
on his actual wages: I will therefore assume ten dollars for| their time and their talents in denouncing the idleness, the happens that individuals who hove for a long tine struggled 
ten months, and five dollars for two, and take the case of a) worthlessness, and the improvidence of the poor, will, on a) with distress and difficulties; and, with a laudable spirit of 
laborer with a wife and two children. Many of them have | cool examination of the subject here presented to view, be) pride and self-respect, which cannot be too carefully cherished, 
three and four. | filled with astonishment and deep regret at the infatuation,| shrunk from the degradation of a dependence on the guar- 
10 months at 10 dollars || whereby they have attempted to dry the sources of charity} dans of the poor, are on the point of giving way in a time 
duibente wileteaace half adollar per week-- 2600 and benevolence in the breasts of the rich, and, as fur as in| of severe pressure, but, being then temporarily bs lieved by « 
—_—- them lay, doomed the poor to remediless pauperism—an un-| benevolent society, are rescued from this painful necessity ; 
-s> 136.00 holy and ungodly employment. To superior beings, looking whereas they might otherwise sink into the state of perma 
I now submit a calculation of the expenses of such a family, | down on human affairs, nothing can be a more just subject) Bent paupers, ¢ ad ultimately cost the public ten times as 
every item of which is at a low rate. of amazement than a wealthy man, with an income of five,} much as the amount which produced this salutary result. 
Shoes and clothes for self and wife, each 12 dollars $24 00 six, or seven thousand dollars a year, enjoying not only all Let it not be for a moment supposed that | carry my de 
+ sommes hen tay bm oh alg dollars 16 00 | the comforts but all the luxuries of life, and laying the four| fence of the poor to such on extravagant and ill-judged length 
Rent, 50 cents per week 26 00 | quarters of the globe under contribution for his raiment and] #s to conte nd that all their distresses and sufferings arise from 
Pol theonm — epi a 7m | the gratification of his appetite, who denies occasional rehef| inadequate wages, or that they are all faultless, Far from 
Meat, drink, vegetables, dic. &c. Scents perday,? 57 99 to persons circumstanced as I have stated in the case cited,|/it- 1 know there are among therm, as among all other classes 
each, for wife and children i ae | from a conscientious apprehension of injuring society by af- worthless persons—and some supremely worthless, Among 
_8171 02° | fording encouragement to idleness and improvidence! and the heavy sins of this class is that of desertion by some of 
ind children, or, what is equally bad 


Deficit pildie eaamaielieaien $36 02 nothing can be a more genuine subject of holy indignation} them of their wives : ’ 
s of their wives 


This is one of a large class whom some of our political than a wealthy person, not laboring under such a delusion, | living in a state of idleness on the earning 
economists of the new school are not ashamed to stigmatize | and yet refusing aid in such cases, Indeed, so far as regards their ill-fated partners, the latter 
as worthless and improvident, because they do not, forsooth,| Calculations respecting city laborers, hod-men, wood -pilers, | course is the worst. In the one case, the husband only with 
save enough out of their miserable wages to support them-| scavengers, and various other classes, whose sole dependence draws his aid—in the other, he not only commits that offence 
selves and families in times of scarcity without the aid of) is on the casual employment of their hands, are attended with || Ut adds to the burdens of his wife 
benevolent societies, whereas it appears that their wages are considerable difficulty, I have made inquiries of different, , . Se oP ENS — whe 2 the ‘ spe. be 
inadequate to their support even when fully employed. persons, particularly of master-builders, as regards laborers! (2° POOF there are twice as man) worthices maice as females; 

Here, let it be observed, there is no allowance for a single) and hod-men. Their statements vary extremely. One emi-) 
day in the whole year lost by accident, by sickness, or by want) nent builder, who employs a number of hands, states, that 
of employment—no allowance forexpense arising from sickness allowing for occasional heavy rains in spring, summer, and their slender means with exemplary economy—an economy 
of wife or children—no allowance for the contingency stated | fall, and the partial suspension of building in winter, those 
by Mr. M’livaine, of working during the winter months for || persons are not sure of employment more than two hundred 
board alone. It is assumed that no unfavorable circumstance | days in the year. This appears to be quite too low. Another, 
has taken place—that every thing has “ run on with a smooth | who states that wages vary from twenty-five to thirty-seven 
current,” and yet the man’s earnings, and those of his wife, and a half cents per day in winter, and to sixty-two and a 
fall short of their support thirty-five dollars ! | half, seventy-five, eighty-seven and a half, and one hundred 

But we will present the case in another point of view. |cents, in spring, summer, and full, assumes an average of 
Suppose him to have twelve dollars per month for ten months, sixty cents per day throughout the year. ‘This again is ap- 
and five dollars for two—that his wife earns half a dollar per parently too low. Be this as it may, whatever the wages 
week—that neither of them loses a day by sickness or other- | assumed of the various estimates, it will be manifest that the 
wise, and let us see the result. most rigid economy will not secure persons of the description 

10 months at 12 dollars each---------- in question from occasional distress, in the event of any of the ; 
! laborers, even at inadequate wages The labor on canals 


2 monthe at 5 dollars each------ Kigas aes | calamities to which they are subject, that is, accidents, sick 
Wife’s earnings per week, 50 cents--- : 7 


idle, dissipated, and intemperate. ‘The females are, with few 
exceptions, orderly, regular, and industrious, and husband 


;without which they would frequently suffer from hunger. 

From the most attentive examination and inquiry into the 
subject, | ain fully satisfied that the worthless bear but a 
small proportion to those who are industrious and meritorious 
Unfortunately the worthless occupy a more prominent space 
in the public eye, and with many are unceasing objects of 
animadversion and reprobation—their numbers and their fol 
lies and vices are magnified; whereas the industiious are 
always in the back ground, and out of view 

The industry of the laboring poor appears undeniabh 
from the fact, that there is no cecupation, however deleteriou 
or disgraceful, ot which there is any difficulty in procuring 


j F , ations atimoapheres replete w a 
ness, or want of employment, &¢c in marshy situations, in atmospheres replete with pestilential 


I do not pretend my calculations are strictly accurate 
They are, however, a sufficiently near approximation to 


} miasmata, is fall proof on this point. Although the almost 


E ranger ni AR tts chore Gi - certain consequence of laboring in such situations is a pros 
ven on this supposition he falls short fifteen dollars a year 
of a meagre support ; what an overwhelming commentary on hick 1 hi hi 
" ° : P Me . erro w » eV: s ct 
the idle and vapid declamations aguinst the improvidence of a peer ee this euljyec 
the poor! and what an irresistible argument in favor of When a laborer has a wife and only one child, or neither ' ‘ 
poor : Sis x ‘ =. ¢ : tracted fevers and agues, which in many cases undermine 
benevolent societies !t one nor the other, he undoubtedly fares well, and does not , 

I am persuaded the allowance for food and drink is too low. 
The rations in prisons and almshouses are from five to eight 
cents per day. In those cases the supplies are furnished by : ; 7 os 
contract under the influence of eager competition. The and many of them have four, five, and six children Their 

’ F , 
articles are all purchased by wholesale, and on a large scale. 
How immense the difference between this case and that of | 


: . tr m and danger of life—and that no sma 
satisfy every candid mind of the enormous and pernicious ition of health and danger of life—an¢ aan tp on I por 
tion of the laborers return to their families in the fall or win 


| ter with health and vigor destroyed, and laboring under pro 


2 : , i , ‘ons tio am t alt " t F ay 
fall within the scope of this essay. When, on the other their constitutions, and return in after years, and, as I have 


. . alre: st itt urry t om ’ o ete 
hand, he has a sickly wife, and three or four or five children tlready stated, tov often hurry them prematurely into eter 


y—th laces are lily s lied by other victims who 

and is himself occasionally sick, his case is truly deplorable ; nity their places are readily supplic other victims wh 
offer themselves on the altars of industry 

. This is one of those decisive facts which ought to silenc 
children are, | believe, generally more numerous than those a is one of ' oa - oR CULT WO SUETC 
, : ; fecav ‘ ’ s import subject 
of the rich.* [ica U for ever on this important subjye 
I might extend these views to greater lengths, and embrace 


the poor, who purchase all in the small way, and generally on | a hich 2 : , 
. : ’ pan arlous » ‘cupations, whic i > conan . , . ‘Te 
credit, at a price enhanced by the risk run by the sellers. ‘The | ‘®T10U* Mer eecupations, whieh stand on nearly the same, LITERARY NOTICES. 


difference in the price of wood may afford a tolerable specimen 
of the disadvantage under which the poor labor in their 
purchases. By the measurement of some wood recently 
purchased on a small scale, it appears that oak wood, sold out 
by three or four cents worth at a time, (the mode in which it 
is too generally purchased by the poor) produces from ten to 


twelve dollars per cord! 





ground as those I have s;ecified. But I presume it cannot 

be necessary, and hope | have established a point of infinite | Poems by Edgar A. Por mo. pp. 14. New-York. EB. Bliss, 183) 
importance to the poor, and highly interesting to the rich— Tne poetry of this little volume has a plausible air of ima 
that is, that even among the occupations of males, there are gination, inconsistent with the general indefiniteness of the 
some, which are so indifferently remunerated, that no indus-| jdeas. Every t! ing inthe languege betokens poetic inspira 
try—no economy —no providence, in times when the parties tion. but it rather resembles the leaves of the svbil when seat 
are fully employed, will enable them to save wherewith to) tered by the wind The annexed lines, which close a short 


—---- -— support themselves and families in times of stagnation and poem, entitled the “ Doomed Cit ure less incomprehensi 


* Lnow give a statewent in detail of the expenses of sucha family } . , 
during severe seasons ; and that of course they mu lv, « ble tl ost i % boo t } “ine wy he 
per week, exclusive of clothes and rent, which, Itrust, will be foun ; a os comrer ti st rely, on) ble than most in tl wh , he meuning ts by t 
moderate | 
Bread ----------+- 8 iene . s+ e-e0 SOE 4 societies, oT ¢ h ritable individuals, or on such extraordinary 


those occasions, upon the overseers of the poor, or benevolent) means pertect! 


& 


Meat - 

Potatues - - 

Butter 

Tea 

ugar 

Milk ee teeeeees ae 
Salt, pepper, and vinegar 
‘uel, soap, candles, &c 


laid as, to the honor of our citizens, the late dixtressing winter 
called forth. If 1 suceced in deeply iuprinting this important 


-—sstoC us 


jtruth on the public mind, so that it may produce the proper 
leflect, by removing the injurious prejudices that prevail on/) 


the conduct and character of the laboring poor, on the eflects |} 


‘ : 

"of benevolent societies, and on the clainis of those societies for 
Per week--- 
extensive support, | shall 


regard myself as syynally fortunate 
Per day, about 
Although Lhave allowed filty cents per week tor th 

@ Wile, it must be obvious thata woman with two or three 

dren to attend, and making sturts for six, eight, ter re v Tt sometinn« ha pps ns that poet jirst sight unintelli 
and a halt cents each, can contribute little to th rortot ’ yplammis » the lady ' ‘ nad it te 4, ' | gible, is discovered, upon a repeated and more careful exami 
_ $0 far as regards canal laborers, Lhe sickness aud uort { . 

hem form a painful drawback on the benefits mankind ‘ ve send 
the labors. It ts netat all ueprobable, mndeed itis ¢ ist cert ru my dear mn ! th " The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” belongs to this class 
that among the whole number eauployed, five per ce , . P 
tamthes in the winter with broken coustitutions, by fev y i thing 
one , hie > ca t ’ Oe z y fon 1 is r " ‘ ema ‘ ‘ 

ne-half of whom are carried off to an untimely grave ' it v a ur weave's! ing his own con position although it ocew nall sparkles 
escape this tate, often linger for years ina state of debility, sub t rs, who have » dozen i het means u - = 
® occasional returns of their painiul and enervating ‘iisordet jaford them proper new 


nation, to be franght with the treasure of thought and faney 
but we cannot flatter Mr. Poe with any similar hope respect 


with a true poetic expression, and sometimes « conflict of 
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beauty and nonsense takes place, in which the latter seems and timshed. 


to have the best of it. It is indeed encumbered by numerous! 
obseurities, which we should be pleased to see either very! 
much brightened or entirely expunged. W hat is the mean-) 


ing of this? 

“A heaven that Ged doth not contemn 
With stars is like a diadem- 
We liken our adies eyes to them 

Or these lines, (with which we close the article,) from) 

Fairy Land?” 

: “Huge moons—eee! wax and wane 

Again—again—again 
Hiow they put out the starlight 
With the breath from thea pale face 





Lo! one is coming down 
With ite centre on the crown 
Of a mountain's emimence! 
Down—still down—and down 
ww deep shall be—O deep! 


‘The passion of our sleep! 


For that wide circumterence } 
In easy drapery talis 
Drowstly over halls 


Over ruin d wall 
Over watertal 
(silent wa ertalls ") 
O’er the strange woods 
Alas! over tiw sea 


o'er the ‘ 


rhe Romance of History. France. By Leite) Ritchie. 2 vols. 12mo 
pp. 290, 247 New York. J.& J Harper. USsl 

These volumes are con posed of a number of interesting 
stories—ingeniously imagined and well told, for the materials 
of which the author has drawn pretty copiously upon French 
history. His style is clear and rapid—but occasionally a 
little more swelling than the subject requires ; and although! 
he is far trom being a copy ist, it is easy to perceive, that while 
preparing his stories of chivalry, the strongly painted and 


unfading pictures of Scott were in his imagination 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

Every one is surprised and delighted at the advancement 
we have made in music. It is to be hoped that painting will 
keep pace with its sister art, and enjoy an equal share of the 
public favor. In order that this desirable state of affairs may 
be produced, it is requisite that a certain degree of indulgence 
be extended towards the early eflorts of the artists to present 
! 


a number of original native pieces really worthy of adm 


ration. ‘The institution to which we now solicit the attention 
of our fellow-citizens, has just opened, for the sixth time, at 
Clinton: hall, in a room well caleulated for the purpose ; and 
the collection consists of the best which have been previously 
exhibited. Not being schooled in the mysteries of the art, we 
shall advert but brietiy to the principal pieces, with the hope 
that our readers will feel sufficient interest in its prosperity, to 
attend and form their own opinions. We cannot, however, re 
frain from the remark, that the pleasure to be expected from 
the exhibition is greatly diminished by tltefact, that instead of 
the higher order of pieces, the room is nearly filled with portraits, 
leaving the visitor to derive all the pleasure and profit which 
vould be possibly gained from knowing that the ge ntleman in 
a very blue coat is Mr. Jenkins, and the lady with her hand 
bent over the back of the chair is Mrs. Jackson. The ad 
mission of a few heads, representing eminent individuals, is 
not objectionable ; and there are several among those in ques- 
tion which, both as specimens of the art, and from the beauty 
or celebrity of the subjects, we should be sorry to lose ; but, in 
general, to strangers, portraits are rather monotonous affairs, 
and should not be expected to interest out of the domestic 
eircle. If the artist, who devotes himself to this branch 
wishes, among other candidates, to display his success, let 
him paint public men or beautiful women, something to please 
the eye and awaken the imagination; of these Inman's 
Macready and Van Buren, and Inghain’s Girl with blowers 
and White Plume are examples 

No. 1. Portrait of Dr. Stamford. Mz 
likeness, and admirably painted 

2. R. W. Wier. 


The glow of the sun yet overspreads the cloud 


Morse 
Sunset A quiet and delightful image 
of nature 
fess heaven, and reflects a charming light over the landscap« 

3. Moonlight view of Breakneck Mountain. R. Hoyle 
There is a kind of beauty in the moonlight very difficult to 
represent on canvass, This is a tine night-scene, from a pro- 
missing young artist 

4. Samson and Delilah. A.B Durand 
table design, and executed with much effect. 

5, Full-length of a Littl Girl with Flowers, Ingham. A 
fair, fresh, sweet face, and the form beautiful in the soft light 
shed down through the branches. 
is too sombre, and seems to have received little attention 


A very eredi- 


isto be regretted that the landscape could not be filled op|| 45. The Young Drummer 


| scenery for which this artist ts peculiar. 


| beautiful things in nature 


lot Windsor is truly Shaksperian, and we hope will be 


The figure is charming. Look at her hat,|/improvement visible in the works of Mr. Ve Rose. ‘The 

filled with flowers. How light, fresh, and full of sumuner | full-length of a gentleman and horse ( No. 138) is quite pretti- 

associations | ly done. This style of portraits is effective. He should, how- 
7. Subsiding of the deluge. T. Cole. The grandeur of) ever, occupy himself with some omginal subject for the next 

the subject strikes the mind with emotion, and the conception) exhibition. 

ol the artist is highly poetic. ‘The vast tlood, gradually sub-|| 55. Boys quarreling after school. 


W.S. Mount. A hu 


siding, leaves the peaked mountain tops visible ; and the) morous delineation, and eminently successful. 


drenched world, as it again meets the light, has an air of deep|| 105. View of Galeta Island, in the Mediterranean. A. J 
solemnity and solitude extremely impressive. ‘Lhe effect is | Bennet. Water colors. An almost living transcript of lite 
increased by the skull in the foreground, fancy pictures the) \/bserve the bend of the vessel, as it cuts through the waves, 
wretched relics, thus scattered beneath the waters. | and the natural color of the water. 

10. ‘ihe Last of the Mohicans. T. Cole. We have here 124. The Dead Child. F. S. Agate. 
the same richness of coloring and gorgeous portraiture of given to the body of the infant. 
|; 130, Full-length portrait of the Hon. Mr. Van Buren 
13. Calvary, or the moment before the crucifixion. A com- Inman. A very faithful likeness of the ex-secretary, but al- 
' i ready familiar to our readers. 
139. Cattle piece. ‘(ne of Fisher's quiet and luxuriant 
It is pervaded by 


Much effect is 


position of merit. 

14. The Vintage. Mr. Weir discovers a fine taste in se- 
lecting subjects; he not only chooses charming scenes, but} glimpses of nature in her better moments. 
His pieces are) a delighttul languor, and the gaze rests on it with pleasure. 
tull of expression, and are clearly the offspring of one fand || 140. Portrait of an old Revolutionary Soldier. J. Free- 
liar with the wood, the mountain, and the river, in all their||man. Small, but invaluable for its characteristic expression 


he bathes them in the most pleasing light 


shapes and moods, and embued with a true sense of the Lhe face is tull otf meaning 
This feeling, which is the com-|| We have not given a very extended account or particular 
mon fountain from which both painter and poet draw their enumeration ot all the pictures in the Academy, as most ot 
materials, in this instance, as well as in most others, is close- |them, having been presented at previous exhibitions, are 
ly allied to a perception of the ludicrous. We can trace known to the public — It is a rule of the institution that only 
these through all bis productions—in the Sunset view, the | 54 h works of direng artists shall be received as have never 


luxuriant beauty of the Vintage, ion ‘<tuixote, the Dying before been exhibited; but at the expiration of every sixth 


Greek, the Antiquary, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Red |year, selections are n.ade trom the preceding, and the pre 
Jacket, the Greek Boy, Family Groupe, and in all his finish-| sent is intended as one of those reriews ot the progress ot 


ed and delighttul lands« apes. The Lon (Quixote is ludicrous) our artists We have no doubt this collection will be at- 


in the extreme. ‘Lhe lying Greek is a brilliant picture, and tended by numerous visiters, and that the art of painting 


bears a prolonged examination. ‘There isa fine sweetness |Wul receive a new impulse from this appeal to the liberality 


in the face of the young girl in the “ Antiquary,” which of our fellow-citizens. mcaaatia 


NEW MUSIC. 
Professors and amateurs will be pleased to learn that 


makes Lovel’s situation an enviable one; the Merry Wives'| 


ed 
sti t i . AM : , . > 
ceeeded by many others of the same description. “The | Bourne fas now in the course of publication, the entire score 
y "ne eC nmselves s i 
gentlemen who have contined them elves to portrait will at of ¢ jnderella, which may be obtained either in single pieces 
once perceive the obvious superiority of Mr. Weir's subjects 
9 ‘nto 
9 Monument of : aiwong Which are the following —the * 
27. Ahasuerus and Esther and Capuchin Charity. G.) yj» 


A number have been already issued, 
(verture,”’ “ (nce a 
“What demon’s 
“Swit as the ash,” “ Let thine ees on 
‘Now with grief no 


or in a connected form 
t rince Caraceroll 


: : “ Morning its sweets is thnging,”’ 
Marsiglia Lhe eflect of a stream of light in a darkened : 
hall rae et opposing malice, 
rall is finely display n these re . ’ 
ae 2 OR displayed in the ree picture mine nuldly beaming,’ “ Sir, a secret,’ ‘ 


» > ‘ " 
24. ‘The detection of Harry Wharton. | unlap. A very longer bending,” and ‘the Grand March.” These are print 
rood suls an . 
is : ject, and well executed ' : ed on a variety of the most costly colored paper, and in beauty 
25. Portrait of a Race-horse. A. Fisher. This artist is and accuracy, excel any thing of the kind which has come 


celebrated for bis skill in portraying animal here are | under our notice Nothing can be more desirable at the 


several line specimens of this in the Academy 
32. Fulllength of Mr. Macready as William Tell. Inman. 
A celebrated plece ; full of fire. 


piano, than the entire niusic of a fine opera, and no American 
publisher has hitherto been found sufficiently enterprising to 
‘The coloring is plain and try this experiment upon the public taste and liberality. To 
natural ; and the spectator must admire the haughty grandeur | Bourne is therefore due the credit of first presenting us with a 
of attitude, and the fierce and lofty hate glaring from his copy of a complete opera. The truth is, that notwithstanding 
By its side (31) is the White Plume. all that has been said in his praise, his great services to the 
It is a seducing cause of music have scarcely yet been justly appreciated 
vision of female loveliness, as soft and soothing as the other) Under his direction this branch of the fine arts has been 


features Ingham 


A face to be gazed on with bended knee. 


is vehement and ferocious. The shadow of a graceful bonnet brought to great perfection; and, as its principal impulse has 


never fell on a countenance more radiant and beautiful. How! been derived from him, it is but fair that he should reap the 


| perfectly unclouded the features ; how lightly the tresses re-| reward. In addition to the foregoing, this indefatigable pub- 


lisher has issued, in his usual style, and with appropriate 


pose on the soft shoulder; what a brilliancy of complexion ; 
Sicilian Knight,” from the opera of Rokeby, 


2 mouth which you wish to fold your arms and gaze on for- | vignettes, the ‘ 
ever, instead of going back to bargaining and business; and the) and the “ Mellow Hern,” composed and sung by Mr. Jones. 
Also, “ Merrily, merrily sound the bells,” from the American, 


Miss Clara Fisher's fine ballad, “ Behave yourself before 


eyes blue and beaming— 
Oh! he who knows 
His heart is weak, of heaven should 7 


Yo guard | folk,’ and the favorite airs of Cinderella, arranged as coti! 


tm from such eves as those 


“_ . ms ik tr Pons 
We do not pretend to judge whether these bright and very |!" by Signor Pon arenes 


highly-finished portraits by Ingham are precisely what they | THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Forrest is the principal attraction at the Park theatre 
He was welcomed with the warmest approbation in Meta 
Strong as 


ought to be; but, as a colorist, he has no superior within our 


knowledge. His faces are not only perfectly soft and bril 
mora, Which he sustained with his usual ability. 


are the claims of this universally popular tragedian upon the 


liant, but animated and expressive 
The Garden of Eden. A well known picture. T. Cole 
> sconce . ivh , ' } . P 
Both conception and execution splendid—an assemblage pubhe attention, from his intrinsic excellence as a performer 
of the most beautiful features of nature. The distant moun- |they are considerably enhanced by his exertions to elicit the 


tains, the deep rich verdure of the valley, the transparent’ dramatic talent of the country. Of the tragedy which he 
river, now tumbling over the rocks, and now stealing quietly js about to produce during his next engagement, report 
through the green and shaded recesses of the forest, form a speaks very favorably. The Lion of the West and the 


Moderns were repeated, for the benefit of Mrs. Hackett, on 
A singularly stupid affair was 


landscape of gorgeous luxuriance, embued with the very 

spirit of repose, beauty, and happiness, and awakening the Saturday, to a full house 
' . » } ? ‘ . > . 

mind to a thousand delightful associations also enacted on the same occasion, with the laudable design 


33. Portrait of Miss Clara Fisher. Inman. A charming of introducing a man as a monkey, Mr. Richings as a sai- 


| piece, characteristic of both the artist and subject, and a spi- lor, Mr. Woodhuil as an African gentleman, whose morals 


The surrounding scenery , jected 
' 
It} tributions. 


rited resemblance of this favorite and gifted young actress, jappearto have been sadly neglected, and a goat in his own 
40. Groupe of three figures, A study for the Christ Re-||character! As the principal part of this highly tragic piece 
Dunlap. One of the happiest of this artist’s con-||seems to have been composed extemporaneously by the dra- 
matis persona, it would be scarcely just to criticise it; but 

\ LL. De Rose There is an ‘one of the soliloguies of Mr Woodhull, and the facetious dia 
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logue between Mr. Blakely and Mr. Richings, about the || 
“backey,” were so disgustingly true to nature, that we sormed| 
rather in the lowest place of vulgar resort, than within the 
first theatre of the Union. The poor little goat was positively 
ashamed of himself to be seen in such company. He came i 
on with evident reluctance, and made his final exit imme- 
diately. We trust the Park theatre will not be disgraced by 
a repetition of this silly trash. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. | 


name | 
PASSAGES FROM MISS SHADOW'S JOURNAL. |, 
April 14. Rainy and cloudy—felt capricious and change- 
able—as much like the weather as possible. Looked out of | 
the window, yawned, played backgammon, and was beaten || 
six times in succession, drank tea at an early hour, and being || 
in no expectation of seeing Henry, inasmuch as he was || 
some hundred miles off, went to bed as the clock struck eight. } 
N. B. First time I have been to bed before twelve these three || 
months. i} 

April 15. Miss Evergreen’s magnificent party in the even- 
ing. Henry not there, but as it was no fault of mine, thought | 
myself at liberty to be amused. Colonel Hunt had the honor! \ 
to dance with me three times—and—he is handsome—there | 
is no denying it. ‘That brainless Spencer insisted upon the 
pleasure, but | was always sure to be engaged six sets in | 
advance. Think, upon the whole, it was hardly proper for || 
me to waltz so much with ‘Tom Meredith when H. is away. |, 
But then we were at school together, and have been old || 
friends so long. H. hates him like—but no matter, he shall || 
know nothing about it. 

April 16. Nothing to do, and exerted myself so much as), 
to read two pages of some French melanges. Found there || 
an anecdote of Le Brun. He met an old beggar, with tong 
matted locks, and an exceedingly thick, bushy beard, and said | 
to him, “ My good fellow, come to my house to-morrow, for || 
I should like to paint you.” The beggar shaved his beard | 
and combed his hair, and the next day called upon Le Brun. |! 
“ Ah, friend,” said the painter, “what the deuce have you i 
been about ? 





You have ruined your bristling hair and your || 
shaggy beard, and your beauty is entirely spoilt.” Reminded 
me of Miss Legere before she had been circulated at all in || 
society. Rough, red-haired, and ill-attired; next day with | 
black hair; (!) and, by Mrs. Sylvester's skill and taste, meta- || 
morphosed into quite a decency. 

April 17. Tom Meredith offered himself, and requested 
me to elope. It would occasion quite an excitement, to be 
sure, but I stood upon my dignity, and told him to disappear. | 

Aprii 18. H. returned—delighted to see me. Walked 
Broadway with him, the envy of every woman I met. He 
is the finest looking creature ever born. Passed Tom, and | 
bowed very cordially. His request was a compliment to my 
beauty rather than my principle. Poor fellow, I hope he will | 
not die of disappointment. 

April 19. Those three Misses Blight are the vilest crea- | 
tures on earth. They go round in a body to pay calls, and 
make everybody feel uncomfortable that comes near them. 
Nothing but scandal and backbiting. Insult my friends and | 
me over their shoulder. Pert, conceited, insolent, and ill- 
bred—if they ever cross my door-step again, shall be ve ry 
much disposed to forbid them the house. 

April 20. A letter from H. Tells me during his absence I} 
have been flirting desperately with half-a-dozen single gen- 
nap and consequently he must break off the connection. 

Por this I am probably indebted to the Misses Blight 
Heigho ! Weather quite capricious. 

April 21. Married ‘Tom Meredith 
am no longer Miss Shadow. 


Beautiful day, and | 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES ON LAKE ST. CHARLES, 
LOWER CANADA, " 


My bark-canoe is on the lake, 
The moon upon the flood is shining 
And gentie winds the forest shake ' 
Where pine and beech their boughs are twining 
The blue jay on the maple sleeps, 
Thee tn dle night-hawk cries alone 
Where fire-tlies quiver round the steeps 
Bright flashing like the diamond stone 


And the low voice of winds glides there 
As it by harps Holian sung ; 

Soft murmurs steal along the air 
in tones from hill to valley tlung 
he cedar green—the weeping yew 
Their shadows cast upon the tlood- 


Written after seeing Mr. Barsy’s able personation of that character 
in the ‘bri de of the Isles 
Once more the dread alternative, 
The dark, the fatal hour is nigh 
When | the sacrifice must give, 
Doomed yearly tor my guilt to die ; 
Or all that yet of lite remains 
Must vanish from these withered veins 
And thou, the loveliest of all, 
Who, e’er the year’s last moon is set 
By my accursed hand must fali— 
How svort a time is left thee yet ; 
Sweet Margaret! and must thou die 
For one so guilty, lost, as 1? 
The all of heert that yet remains 
To throb within this wizard form 
Which yet a demon’s soul contains, 
Shrinks from the task | moust perform 
Yes, beautitul antortunate ! 
Che heart that wills, laments thy fate! 
But see! the moon’s descending ray: 
Shed o’er the wave their fatal snule 
A sight that blasts my frenzied gaze, 
Margaret! thy doom is fixed the while! 
Yes, thou must pe rish ere too late, 
Turnza 


* The Haror 


t wnace Pecér, a thirenot I t nw m l apostrophize his na 
Was the guide and ¢ ipMitates auy ot my rambles through 
maguificent wilds of Lowe: Car 











The mournful gale comes sighing too, 
And wakes the echoes of the woods. 


But while our paddles break the waves, 
And the pale moon lights up the scene 
Far other thoughts my bosom craves 
Than those of solitude | ween. 
A pensive sigh for home is there— 
A sigh for friends | ne’er may see— 
For trends who may forget to share, 
Perchance, their hallowed thoughts with me ! 


What memories to my bosom cling 
Of joys that ne’er may smile again, 
The bright buds of lite’s blooming spring, 
‘Phat crowd like visions on my brain 
The glees of youth | taste once more 
I see the fields | wont to roam, 
I hear the songs | sung of yore, 
Dear relics of a by-gone home ! 


Home ? ah! | am among the lakes— 
The woods—the wilds—the hills—my dream 
Hath been a mockery, which awakes 
Delusive smiles that idly gleam. 
Away, dark thought, too much of wo, 
Albeit, warps the path of lite ! 
I would the pensive theie forego, 
And fling a sunshine over strife. 


Row on—row on, my Indian boy, 
Let hope our flickering beacon be— 
The taintest hope periits of joy 
And kindles up hite’s apathy. 
See! Aamouraka s* lake is blue, 
And stars are playing on its tide ; 
The mighty woods their umbrage too 
Are tiinging o'er the waters wide ! 


Row on, Pecort—thou art the child 
Of nature’s solitude—unborn 
For aught but thoughts of rude and wild 
A chief in thy own realm torlorn! 
How viten by this ancient pine 
Reposed thy bands in days gone by! 
The chase—the dance—the songy—a Hl thine- 
Bright glories of thy liberty! 


Row on, iecor. ‘The woods are still 
Where erst thy whoop from ambush broke 
Where nations met to teast or kill, 
As songs of death the night awoke ! 
The land you tread was all your own, 
Your friends the beast—the bird—the tree ; 
But now the desert hears your groan, 
As wailing to its wilds ye flee! 
We are the fierce o’erwhelming wave 
That sweeps ye irom the wilderness ! 
And we will leave ye but a grave 
Of all this mighty land, 1 wis! 
Your foot-print marks the distant hil! 
‘The far wood echoes to your wrong, 
And ocean answers to its thrill 
In many a deep tunereal song. 


Row on—the moon is set. The sky 
Isdark. ‘The wind is in the bowers 
The mighty hemlock groans. A sigh 
Comes whispering through the cohush flowers 
Their scarlet blossoms catch the dew 
Where sumach-berries kiss the wave 
How calm the wave! How silent too! 


blue emblem of the peacetul grave! L 


THE VAMPIRE TO HIS VICTIM. 


Or one dark moment seals my fate 





name of this lake 


‘ 
(| Shrewsbury ) in 
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A correspondent requests information res 
ent of Wasti igre 


green We are 


Vonuments 
pecting the monur which was to have 
unable to en 
has been 


an occasional topic of conversation; but 


been erected in the Bowling 


| lighten him upon the subject. Such a measure 
| during several years, 
whether it was to depend on private subscription, or a resolu- 
lution of the common council, and whether the design is still 
The New-Yorkers are 
not much given to this species of public ornament; and we 
suspect the immortal detender of our liberties will live only 
’ unless the statue could 


in contemplation, we cannot say 


“in the hearts of his countrymen, 
be made a matter of speculation, a company incorporated 
with banking privileges, and the stock-holders entitled to the 
proceeds of exhibiting it for the first thirty years. Boston 
| Philadelphia, and Baltimore are all much before us in this 
Even the erected in Trinity 
ehurch-yard to the memory of Captain James Lawrence, has 
Little is done here from the 
linprovement, separate from private interest, 


respect. solitary monument 
j been suffered to fall into decay 
‘ spirit of public 
and there is no reason to hope that the statue in question will 
We are informed that our friends in 
| Connecticut have completed the monument,” in 
j memory of the storming of Fort Griswold, It stands near 
the old fort, opposite the centre of New-London, one hundred 


be raised in this city 
“ Groton 


and thirty feet above tide water, It is said to be of great 
height, and to command a fine and exte nsive prospect, 
The first of May.—A stranger must be forcibly struck 


ur tellow-citizens, visible in the 
anarchy which ushers in this month, When the 
what would they have 
con 


with the ludicrous custom of 
general 
Russians were 
j said, had they been told that the inhabitants of a city, 
taining a population of more than two hundred thousand 


evacuating Moscow, 


annually volunteered to endure nearly equal confusion, in an 
ij almost ' Much ridicule has 
been attached to this custom, but it is, in many instances, the 
result of an mya ious increase of the rent by the landlords 
A light article upon the subject of this month, from the pen of 


universal change of donacile 


a favorite correspondent, will be found in another page 


Business hanc 
for his superiority in teaching the 


-writing.—Mr. Ely is deservedly celebrated 
art of writing, as well as 
tor his own skilful and rapid powers of execution. He is, 
without doubt, one of the most adroit of chirographers, and 
has an inimitable offhand way of decorating albums, visit 
ing-cards, diplomas, and marriage-certificates, which ladies 


would do well 


and gentlemen who are in want thereof, 


As all young ladies keep albums, and most 
addicted to fits of 
at some time or other compelled to ‘ 


to examine 
inspiration, and 
dull 


Tomlinson, or 


gentlemen are poetic 
write themselves’’ 
fellows, for the gratification of Miss Juliana 
other fair admirers of native talent, they had better call on 
Ely, in some of their lucid intervals, and learn to express 
their sentiments in intelligible characters. We read 
somewhere of a gentleman who used three different kinds of 


penmanship, one of which only he and his clerk could read, 


have 


the other only himself could understand, and the third neither 
This 


latter style of chirography, to judge from the manuscripts of our 


he nor his clerk, nor any body else, could decipher, 
correspondents, is the prevalent one ; and if from such a chaos 
‘of materials, Mr. Ely can produce any thing resembling order 
and legibility, the printers of the city should pay him honor 
return him a vote of thanks, and give him a public dinner 

A Mr. F 
lovers of the drama in England, by placing a real donkey alive 
on the top of a ladder, and balancing the same on his chin 
without any deception. The admirers of a certain style of 
theatricals would be gratified by the importation of these two 
to wake the soul by 


The legitimate drama.— arnes is amusing the 


interesting amiunals into this country, 
tender strokes of art,’ &« 
VMushapus, the 


into the shade 


it would cast even the graces of 
monkey, noticed in a previous paragraph 
earl ot 
lately published, has 


nobleman, (the 


fasscs.- An kr 
pamphlet, 


Laboring ivlish 


a sensibk 


| suggested several plans for improving the condition of the 


{| poorer classes in England. We 


have read extracts from the 


'' work well deserving attention 


sent to market in Constantin i le with ye rlect 


March of improvement The grand sultan has issued a 
decree forbidding the ‘Turks to address Christians with the 
usual appellation of “dog.” “It ts really gratifying to tind 
one’s self properly appreciated 

|} Turhish honesty.—'Tournetort says, hildren may te 


safety if thes 


can only ask for what they want.” Ne one will wpose upor 


them by taki 


rtoo much 
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HAST THOU NOT FELT THE WOUNDING THORN. 
dante con expressicne. ii 
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Hast thou not felt the wound - ing thorn, That guards the rose ? That guards 
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Haegge es =e 


| rose ? And he fullma - ny a love-ly morn, In tem-pest close, In tem- pest close see thou not known that sweet - est flow-ers Would stil) de 
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eay? Andthatthe dear - est hap-piest hours, Must pass a way? Must pass a 
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2d—But do thy roses bloom in vais | Do not bright days return again, | Though flowers must wither, yet their bed | And still blest hours, returning, shed 


Nor charm thee more? Though tempest pour ? With buds is ripe; Their light on life 





For the New-Vurk Mieros which grace the periodicals of the day, and consist of pithy||with wrinkles—my eyes grow dim, and my hands tremble 


touches of eloguence upon the moral obligation of not clean Ht is | write. 1 look abroad upon nature as on a sweet friend 
| 


A CHAPTER ON CORPORATION DINNERS. ling the streets, or on the necessity of having the people’s land|/trom whom | am soon to part forever; and When the weary 
OF THE LSet OF THE KNICKEAROCERRS litaken from then, and their necks broken into the bargain, |sun, whose jolly fuce once lighted me only to hope and 
Or late years there has been a great deal said sbout civic! that a few speculators may sell off their lots to advantage.||happiness, rests his red disk on the western horizon, and 
feasts; and because, forsooth, the fathers of this good eity || Although the inhabitants of this community cannot be pre-||ings a sad farewell glance over the world, before he sinks 
spend the trifling sum of five thousand dollars annually for |sent to assist in the great masticatory feats so frequently per-||gradually from my sight, “ Thus,” | think, “after a few 
wine, turtle, venison, and such other absolute necessaries as) |(ormed by the commen council in their service, (deeds of jcore hours will I descend into my grave, and oblivion, like 
they may be fond of, the papers, (or rather the lean and \Jerring do, as Walter Scott hath it) they would, nevertheless, |the shadows of evening, shall rest upon my name.” Yet, 
hungry conductors of them) cry out against those lovers of} be gratified te know in what manner, and for what things lreader, is my bosom warned with old recollections. Yet a 
good cheer, and keepers up of hearty old customs, as if thes litheir money is expended. But alas! the honest old times of)|tinge of shame suffuses my withered cheeks when I behold 
had never before heard of such an aflair as a corporation! (‘utch hilarity have passed away for ever. Even as the In- [the narrow spirit which would abolish the hospitable cus 
dinner! Indeed, however incredible it nay seem, it is said) dians, stern, sad, and silent, are gradually disappearing from|/toms of my fathers, and a tear swells silently in mine eye 
that a bilious-looking editor of one of the daily papers, was| the scene of their former glory, so are the contented, comfort iwien I compare the dignified, peaceable, and profound still 
actually heard to declare that he doubted much whether the|loving, and pipe-smoking descendants of the Hollanders,| ness of the former rulers of Mannahatta, with the bargain 
common council were justitied in appropriating two thousand) now seen but seldom in the busy thronged streets of this con- |driving, speculating, street-opening, house-shifting race of 
dollars for a fourth of July dinver! | hear, likewise, that a} tentious city. Bear with me, lovely and gentle reader, whose} their descendants. Listen, fellow-citizens, listen to the voice 
vonspiracy has been organized for the purpose of doing away|'eve peruseth these my impotent murmurings against the}jof age and wisdom, and be not ashamed, ye electioneering 
with those relics of by-gone days, when the portly alderme n| decrees of destiny, bear with me in my melancholy con-||speechifying politicians of the rising generation, to adopt the 
and their rotund assistants, the fat little schepens, (whence) tempiations. | am the last of the happiest race ot human! advice of an old man whose pilgrimage is almost completed 
have sprang the assietant aldermen of these degenerate times l/beings, around whose broad and honest countenances ever!jand who can, therefore, be mtluenced by no interested motive 
could eat and drink as often and as much as they pleased for|/curled the blue wreathed smoke of the luxurious and fragrant) in pointing out to you the path of propriety and justice. Ir 
the good of their country, and that too, when no person had! Havana. In my sunny youth these regions were the abode ‘your future contests for aldermen and their schepens, put In 
the hardihood to question their right to do so. Now it would! of peace, quiet, and plenty. The newfangled disturbers of] none but men of portly bodies, and great eaters withal, and 
be much more mannerly in editors to publish the feats of the | human happiness, metaphysics, belles, rail-roads, dandies sand) ldo your best to keep out of office all aspiring patriots witb 
different persons at the various dinners; deseribing and ap- operas were unknown. ‘Che buxom sun shed his w arming||pale faces and little appetites, who, in general, are notorn 
qlauding, afterthe fashion of Homer, the manner in w hie h}ibeams on our quiet gardens and simple dwellings, and our|ous frie »nds of business, _— to squandering money, an 
alderman A. swallowedturtle soup, or in which alderman B.de we glided on their course like a clear and gentle river, ||likewise enemies to good cheer D 
voured venison ; condemning, at the same time, the irresolution||whose waters flow on dreamily through fields of rich clover, |) —— 


and comparative indifference with which alderman C. carved} groves of locusts and oaks, and meadows waving with the || || Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nessav and Ann streets 
iVerme, tour dollare perannum, payeblein advance. Nosubscriptic’ 
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the haunch. These accounts would be much more acceptable} golden harvest. Alas! alas! my head is silvered over with | ceived for a less period than one year. New subscribers can ** 
: nee « . ie ss ” ‘ a RU $ 

» the citizens, thon the dull © reports of the common council,” iinne—my once contented visage is seamed and stamped |'snppied from the commencement of the present yolnm* 
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